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SAINT ROMAN, MARTYR — PAINTING BY 

ZURBARAN IN LOAN COLLECTION IN 

GALLERY I 

Tun-Huang on the western frontier of 
China, recovered and described by Aurel 
Stein, K.C.I.E.," is best recommended by 
its full title and the name of its author, 
whose Desert Cathay and Serindia described 
his expedition in full. In the course of his 
second Central Asian journey carried out 
in i9o6-'o8 under orders of the government 
of India, the author discovered these 
priceless rolled-up paintings in a sealed 
chapel at the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas where they apparently were 
hastily thrust at the time of a Tartar 
invasion. 

Die Wiener Gobelins-Sammlungy a small 
edition issued in 1920 in fourteen sections, 
illustrates 280 examples of tapestry weav- 
ing in the Austrian state collection, former- 
ly the Imperial collection. A few plates 
are colored and all are mounted. The 
scale is so reduced that inscriptions, 
signatures, and details are often lost; the 
shadows are rather black, yet as a whole 
the collection is well exhibited, and valu- 
able documentation has been supplied by 
Ludwig Baldass. 



Ilandzeichnungen alter Meister aus der 
Albertiner und anderen Sammlungeiiy 1896- 
1908, and a supplement, bringing the 
collection to the present time, comprise 
thirteen portfolios. In these fifteen hun- 
dred lithographic facsimiles there is seen 
no attempt to use the most suitable paper 
for the various types of drawings; and 
there is much loss in reproduction un- 
doubtedly. Yet the student of line and 
the critic must rejoice in this publication, 
for the Albertina, like the Uffizi collection, 
is inevitably to be consulted in any ex- 
haustive study of painting or drawing. 

ZURBARAN'S SAINT ROMAN, 
THE MARTYR 

AMONG the Spanish paintings in the 
/"% anonymous loan collection in Gal- 
lery I is "St. Roman, the martyr," 
a remarkably fine example of the work of 
Zurbaran. In this picture, which is illus- 
trated above, may be studied to ad- 
vantage both the individual style of this 
painter and those qualities which he had in 
common with the Spanish naturalistic 
school of the seventeenth century. Zur- 
baran was a contemporary of Velasquez, 
Murillo and Ribera. At the invitation of 
Velasquez he was called to the court of 
Philip IV and painted ten compositions 
illustrating the history of Hercules. 

Zurbaran's talent did not manifest it- 
self in fanciful mythological scenes, and he 
soon freed himself from the patronage of 
the King and followed his natural inclina- 
tions in the field of religious painting. 
Monks and saints were the subjects in 
which he found most pleasure; and these 
were most frequently treated singly, as 
in the Saint Roman. It was but seldom 
that he attempted large compositions with 
many figures, though his masterpiece "The 
Apotheosis of Saint Thomas Aquinas" 
showed that he could handle such compli- 
cated themes if he so desired. 

Zurbaran might well have been one of 
the holy order himself, so completely did 
he comprehend the cold pietistic life of 
the monk. His very style of painting 
conformed to the spirit of his subject. 
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The large simple masses of the monkish 
garb compelled a dignified, architectonic 
handling — a severity of treatment in 
keeping with the theme; and the exagger- 
ated contrasts of light and shade added to 
the dramatic effect which is so essentially 
Spanish. The same may be said of his 
pictures of saints. 

The intensive pursuit of naturalism by 
this painter led him to make strongly 
individualized portraits of his monks. He 
never allowed himself the freedom of 
creating idealized types, not even in the 
depicting of angels. But his naturalism 
stops short of that of Velasquez, for it 
never took him so far that he learned to 
envelop his figures in atmosphere. 

Saint Roman is undoubtedly an actual 
portrait of some pious friend of Zurbaran's, 
playing the role of the deacon of Caesarea 
who was commanded by the Emperor 
Galerius to have his tongue cut out be- 
cause of his aggressiveness in preaching. 
The artist paints him with his tongue in 
his hand and still preaching. Barulas, the 
little boy at his side, who according to 
the legend suffered martyrdom with him, 
has a mark on his neck which indicates 
his beheadal. He may be assumed to be a 
faithful likeness of some child who played 
about the painter's studio, possibly one of 
the painter's own children. His relation 
with things celestial is indicated by a halo, 
but his short leather sandals exposing his 
toes, and his precisely cut hair, like that of 
Velasquez's little princes, also suggest that 
some little Sevillian boy was the model. 

With the same truthfulness and atten- 
tion to detail was painted the cope of 
the saint — its orphrey of elaborate heavy 
gold embroidery and the embroidered 
cartouches of religious characters, two of 
whom appear to be Moses and Aaron. 
But the painters of this period had not yet 
mastered the reproduction of the actual 
texture of fabrics, and the conscientious- 
ness of the religious painter, intent on 
ecclesiastic details and symbols, prevented 
him from grasping an ensemble of color. 
In the same realistic way he paints the book 
in the saint's hand, which contains the 
inscription in bold letters (as though the 



painter deliberately intended to make them 
legible), "The holy Roman prayed saying, 
'O Lord Jesus Christ, show Thy power 
that Thy Holy Name may be praised as 
it is blessed in Heaven.' Pray for us, O 
happy Roman, that we may worthily ob- 
tain the promises of Christ." 

Zurbaran had not advanced quite far 
enough in his art to entirely free himself 
of that tendency of the unsophisticated 
early painter to tell more than one story 
on a single canvas. At the right of the 
picture in the middle distance (scarcely 
observable in the illustration) is another 
episode in the martyrdom of the saint, his 
preparation for death by fire. 

The spacious hilly landscape suggests 
Italian influence. Compared with the Saint 
Lorenz dated by Kehrer as 1636 it has more 
depth. This leads him to believe the Saint 
Roman may have been done two years later. 
At any rate its monumental spirit puts it 
in Zurbaran's best period — the thirties. 

The Art Institute is particularly fortu- 
nate in being able to show such a splendid 
example of the work of this great Spanish 
artist. This picture w^ith the two canvases 
by Ribera in the Old Masters Room gives 
the student of art an opportunity to form 
some conception of the salient character- 
istics of the Spanish Renaissance. 

NOTES 

GREEK VASE ON COVER— On the 
cover is illustrated an oxybaphon,^ 
a large, deep, wide-mouthed Greek 
wine-vase. Since 1892 this vase has been 
in the private collection of Martin A. Ryer- 
son who purchased it in Paris at the Van 
Branteghem sale. It is recorded as having 
been found at Capua and, because of its 
excellent condition, makes an important 
addition to the small group of red-figure 
vases in the permanent collection of the 
Art Institute. The total number of this 
class in the collection is only nine, but the 
reader's attention is called to them as 
typical and excellent specimens of their 
class. The one which we have described 
above and its companion pieces may be 
seen on exhibition in Gunsaulus Hall. 

1 Height, isH"\ diameter, 16}/^" 



